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Library disputes settled | 


Labour peace reigns over the 
Concordia libraries once more. After 
nearly eight months of negotiations 
and countless walkouts, non- 
professional workers in the university's 
four libraries have settled with the 
library administration. 

According to Library Staff Relations 
Officer Susan O'Reilly, an agreement 
in principle was reached on Monday 
between management and the two 
groups of library support staff, the 
National Union of Sir George Williams 


University Employees 
(NUSGWUE)(CSN) at Sir George and 
the Vanier Library Association of Non- 
Professional Employees (VLANPE) at 
Loyola. 

Ratification meetings of NUSGWUE 
and VLANPE will be held in the 
coming days, and O'Reilly expects new 
contracts to be signed some time next 
week, 

Although negotiations have been 
dragging on since last spring, the major 
point of contention in recent weeks has 


Crisis in management 
education & research 


Management education and research 
are in a state of crisis, according to 
Canada’s deans of management. They 
say that while “we are moving toward 
a managerial and organization society, 
management education and research in 
this country are in a condition of 
approaching crisis”. 

This view is contained in the recent 
report of the Consultative Group of 
Research and Graduate Education in 
Business, Management and Ad- 
ministrative Studies submitted to the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 

Research Council of Canada. 

Urging the need for remedial action, 
the group, which was composed of 
representatives from academia, the 
private sector and government, 
suggests that management education 
and research be designated a “national 





<> - 


priority” and that a Management 
Research Council be created. 

In addition, the group recommends 
that: 

* a strategic grant of $3 million per 
year be made available for 
management education and research; 

¢ $1.8 million of this amount to be 
designated for programs to increase the 
number of professors with doctorates ~ 
teaching in Canadian faculties of 
management; 

* approximately $1.2 million a year 
be available to support research by 
Canada’s management professors; 

* administration of these two 
strategic grant programs become the 
primary concern of a new Management 
Research Council. 

The group also suggests the 
establishment of special doctoral 
See Crisis page 2. 






Armenians fleeing certain death. In 1915, over 1 million Armenians were massacred. 


Why is so little known about this event? See story page 3. 


been “working environment,” which 
relates to the temperature and 
humidity of library buildings, par- 
ticularly the Vanier at Loyola and the 
Shuchat storage facility downtown.MG 
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Centre for 
Interdisciplinary 
Studies disbanded 


By Mark Gerson 

Although the Arts and Science 
Faculty retains its interdisciplinary 
programs, the department in which 
these programs have been housed for 
the past five years ceased to exist on 
Friday when Arts and Science Faculty 
Council voted to disband the Centre 
for Interdisciplinary Studies (CIS). 

Friday’s decision will mean the 
abolition of the post of director of CIS 
and increased autonomy for the 
faculty's interdisciplinary programs. 
Program coordinators will now have 
control of their own budgets and will 
report directly to the Provost (an 
exception is Recreation and Leisure 
Studies, which will be housed in 
Division III and will report to the dean 
ot that division). 

These proposals, put forward by 
Provost Robert Wall and discussed at 
length at council's February meeting, 
passed after a brief debate at Friday’s 
March meeting. 

Perhaps anticipating controversy, 
Wall separated a motion concerning 
membership on council for CIS con- 
stituents from the main CIS motion. 
His request for separate seats for 
Recreation and Leisure Studies, 
Canadian Studies, Urban Studies and 
Science and Human Affairs, along with 
the abolition of the CIS seat, was the 
subject of considerable discussion and 
was finally tabled. 

Many councillors questioned the 
advisability of increasing tHe size of an 
already large council, suggesting that 
the existing CIS seat should provide 
enough representation. Education 
chairman Arpi Hamalian felt that 
council's purpose was discussion of 
academic matters on a faculty-wide 
basis and not the defence of deart- 
mental interests. 

Wall countered by reminding council 
that when it was offered a choice 
between the present departmental 
representation and a smaller council 


with divisional representation, it had 
chosen the larger model. He also cited 
Journalism and Library Studies as 
precedents for independent programs 
with seats on council. 

Sociology professor Brian Petrie 
defended separate representation for 
Recreation and Leisure Studies on the 
basis of precedence and on the large 
size of the program. He also argued - 
that simply maintaining the CIS seat 
on council would not help that 
program, as it was now housed in 
Division III. 

Geology representative G.P. Sassano 
suggested giving temporary seats to the 
programs while a committee studies the 
question of representation and 
distribution of seats on council. 

Any change to the composition of 
council has to be approved by Senate, 
replied council chairman June 
Chaikelson, warning councillors that 
Senate might not look too kindly on 
having to deal with the issue of council 
membership on a regular basis. 

A motion to table and refer the issue 
of Division IV membership back to the 
Provost was moved by History 
professor Stephen Scheinberg and 
passed by a-narrow margin of six 
votes. 

Wall then suggested that 
representation from the faculty as a 
whole and not simply from Division IV 
should be studied and asked that 
steering committee consider this. 
Chaikelson promised that council 
would have the opportunity of 
discussing this issue at length. .» 

In other business, council approved 
a recommendation by the ad hoc 
committee on grading to use the 
‘Concordia letter grade only. Current 
practice in the Arts and Science Faculty 
is to allow a choice between numerical 
and letter grades. All other faculties 
use only letter grades. 

Faculty council meets next at 2:15 
p.m. on April 11. 
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If you're graduating and fear being unem- 
ployed, maybe even for a long time, cheer up 
and take the example of John Milton, Master of 
Arts, who in the words of Nick Tasches “ambled 
jobless through the streets of Hammersmith and 
of Horton for year upon year. Perhaps they'll 
someday teach courses about you, too, you 
brilliant, boring, unemployed bastard, you.” 


9) LETTERS 


* 






¢ Distressed 
by FAPUQ position 


on foreign students 
To the Editor: ‘ ; 

We were deeply distressed to learn 
of the position of F.A.P.U.Q. 
regarding their recommendation to the 
Government of Quebec to impose 
quotas on the enrolment of foreign 
students in Quebec universities, and 
for a complete withdrawal of federal 
government funds in the field of 
research. 

The McGill representative on the 
F.A.P.U.Q. executive wrote a minority 
report in which he expressed his strong 
position on these points. However, it is 
a great concern to us that the C.U.F.A. 
representative did not join in this 
minority report. When Vice-Rector 
Michael Despland attempted to get 
clarification from C.U.F.A. on this 
matter, Professor John Drysdale, 
President of C.U.F.A. wrote a very 
ambiguous letter to the Thursday 
Report, February 26, 1980. In this . 
letter, instead of clarifying this 
situation, he made the whole situation 
more complex. 

The Graduate Students’ Association 
regrets and strongly condemns the 
position taken by F.A.P.U.Q. because 
graduate students will be deeply af- 
fected by both the above recom- 
mendations, if accepted by the 
government of Quebec. 

We think that it will be almost 
suicidal for the university so far as 
graduate research is concerned, if the 
quota is imposed on enrollment and 


FOR THE 


RECORD 


At its regular meeting on March 7, 
Arts and Science Faculty Council 
®@ elected E.E. McCullough (History), 
J. Shin (Physics), B. Wright (Economics) 
and J. Macaluso (Modern Languages) 
as faculty representatives on the Arts 
and Science Faculty Panel (for 
academic regulations concerning 
cheating). 
@ approved minor graduate 
curriculum changes in Physics. 
®@ eliminated numerical grading in the 
faculty. 
® approved a “restructuring” of the 
Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies (see 
accompanying article). 
@ endorsed a recommendation stating 
that no examinations or tests should be 
held in the final week of classes in any 
term. ks 
Council meets next on April 11 at 2:15 
p.m. in AD-2128, Loyola. 





federal support is withdrawn from the 
area of research. 

Therefore we ask you to bring such 
an important matter to the attention of 
the university Senate as soon as 
possible. This issue should be discussed 
by the highest academic body (Senate) 
of the university, and the university 
should make its views known to the 
Quebec government immediately. 

Rajender Sipehia 
President, Graduate Students’ 
Association 


Rectifying article 
on electrical starters 


To the Editor: 

The article “Electrical Engineering 
Students win award” in the March 6 
issue of The Thursday Report makes a 
few inconsistent or erroneous 
statements which should be clarified. 
For example “...A starter controls the 
current going into the motor...”; this is 
incorrect, the starter does not control 
any current, however, most starters 
limit the maximum current which may 
flow into the motor! 

The article suggests that a “large 
clumsy” conventional starter may be 
replaced by the 5/8 x two inch chip 
shown on page 6! This is incorrect, as 
the chip could never carry the currents 
necessary to run any motor of ap- 
preciable size. The chip will probably 
be used to take on the function of the 
auxiliary contacts which are built into 
industrial starters and not physically 
connect or disconnect the motor from 
the power grid! 

Hoping that the above can be 
rectified. 

A.E. Blach 
Dept. of Mechanical Engineering 
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programs for management faculty as 
well as expansion of the existing 
business doctoral fellowship program 
and creation of a special program for 
faculty and recent doctoral graduates 
in other disciplines who wish to retrain 
themselves to be professors of 
management and administrative 
studies. 

The report says that although 
enrolment in management and ad- 
ministrative studies now accounts for 
over 12 per cent of university 
registrations, management faculties 
receive, on the average, only three to 
four per cent of universities’ operating 
budgets. 

“The effects of this neglect is that 
Canada’s poor performance in 
productivity and international 
competition may be due, at least in 
part, to lower levels of education, 
training and entrepreneurial skills in 
both the public and private sectors.” 


Specialist criticizes 


Carter policy 
on Middle East 


By. Beverley Smith 

The Carter administration has 
consistently downplayed the danger of 
Soviet expansionism, but recent events 
in Iran and Afghanistan have raised 
fears the Soviets could pose a major 
threat to vital energy sources of the 
West. 

Mordecai Tamarkin, an Israeli 
specialist on Africa and the Middle 
East and visiting professor in Con- 
cordia’s History and Political Science 
departments, made the remarks on 
March 3 before a gathering at Con- 
cordia of the United Nations 
Association in Canada. The topic: 
“The United States and the Middle East 
in the Light of Recent Events in Iran 
and Afghanistan.” 

Recent events in these areas, said 
Tamarkin, have shown that the U.S. 
must cultivate potential allies in the 
region “who can act as a launching pad 
to protect the United States’ strategic 
interests versus the Soviet threat to the 
oil supply.” 

During the Nixon-Kissinger era, 
stressed Tamarkin, the U.S. was 
conscious of this need, shifting the 
emphasis of its foreign policy from 
“bipolarity” (East vs. West) to 
“multipolarity” (use of minipowers as 
custodians of U.S. interests). This 
explains U.S. support for Iran under 
the Shah, as a “mini-power in the 
Persian gulf.” 

From the time of the 1973 Yom 


Kippur war until 1976, said Tamarkin, — 


the Middle East, which until then had 
been a low priority for the U.S., took 
on increasing importance, becoming 
“one of the major focal points of U.S. 
foreign policy outside bilateral 
relations with the Soviet Union.” 

This was because the 1973 war 
“woke the United States to the fact 
that the Middle East crisis had direct 
implications for vital American in- 
terests.”” 

With the Arabs using the “oil 
weapon” to pressure the U.S. and 
Israel to solve the Mid-East crisis “on 


_Arab terms,” the U.S. “started to 


perceive the link between the Mid-East 
crisis and the oil of the Middle East as 
a permanent one.” 

To alleviate the oil crisis and oil 
supply, Tamarkin commented, the 
United States took it on itself to 
stabilize the region. This led to Henry 
Kissinger’s diplomatic efforts toward 
peace, using a “step-by-step approach,” 
attacking the periphery of the crisis 
and putting the “core problem of the 


Palestinians into the deep freeze until a 
future time when its solution was more 
amenable.” 

In contrast to Kissinger’s pragmatic 
approach to diplomacy as “the art of 
the possible,” the Carter ad- 
ministration, said Tamarkin, is 
“practising diplomacy as the art of the 
impossible,” by taking the position that 
“there can be no solution to the Mid- 
East problem unless the core problem 
of the Palestinians is solved.” 

Thus, said Tamarkin, the Carter 
administration which, until recently, 
“rejected the exaggerated preoccupation 
(of the previous administration) with 
the Soviets as a threat to U.S. in- 
terests,”” has now realized that “if a 
comprehensive solution is to be found 
in the Middle East it will have to bring 
in the Russians — to exert an influence 
on the radical Arab states.” Otherwise, 
says Tamarkin, the Soviets could block 
any progress. 

Sadat’s initiative, he continued, in 
seeking peace with Begin was “a result 
of his disillusionment with the shift in 
U.S. policy on the Middle East.” 

“Sadat feared the Soviets, whom he 
had thrown out. He also feared that 
Arab extremists would take over 
representation of the Arab side in the 
conflict, which would mean no 
solution would be possible.” 

The Americans, said Tamarkin, were 
against the idea of a separate set- 
tlement between Egypt and Israel since 
they wanted a comprehensive set- 
tlement, but they joined the peace 
efforts of the two nations “out of a 
lack of any choice.” 

“It was the least they could achieve 
for the time, Carter's prestige was at a 
low ebb, and it offered them an op- 
portunity to achieve something in the 
area of foreign policy and therefore 
enhance-his prestige and draw at- 
tention from his domestic failures.” 

The U.S., emphasized Tamarkin, has 
no solid base in the Persian gulf. 

“The only solid base it can cultivate 
is the pro-Western axis between Egypt 
and Israel.” 

If a Palestinian state were created, 
run by the PLO, he said, “a radical 
military state seeking control of the 
whole territory from Jordan to the sea 
and hostile to King Hussein’s Jordan” 
— it would prabably attract Soviet 
involvement and increase Soviet in- 
fluence in the area. 

If the U.S. pressures Israel too much 
on this point, warned Tamarkin, such 
See Tamarkin page 6. 







starved to death. 


New course on genocide 


A loaf of bread meant life. Without bread, countless thousands of Armenians slowly 


to be offered 


_ Genocide means any of the following acts committed with intent to destroy, 
in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial, or religious group as such: (a) 
Killing members of the group; (b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of the group; (c) Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its physical destruetion in whole or in part; (d) 
Imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group; (e) Forcibly 
transferring children of the group to another group”. 


- By Michael Sotiron 

The practice of genocide has been all 
too common throughout history. From 
various ancient peoples, including 
those mentioned in the Bible and the 
Cathaginians, to more modern targets 
of persecution such as the Jews, Ar- 
menians, American Indians, gypsies, 
and the Hutus, many groups of people 
have been marked for extinction. 

Most people, however, associate the 
term genocide only with the Holocaust, 
which is understandable since the term 
came into use after World War II to 
describe the Nazi extermination of the 
Jews. : 

Yet, given the repeated occurrence of 
genocide in history, it is not so un- 
derstandable as to why the public and 
academic world have so systematically 
ignored previous cases of genocide, 
according to Sociology prof. Kurt 
Jonassohn. 

“We're finding a form of collective 
denial that genocide occurred before 
the Holocaust,” adds History prof. 
Frank Chalk. 

Jonassohn and Chalk cite the 1915 
massacre of over 1 million Armenians. 
The Armenians have had incredible 
difficulty in getting their case 
recognized, they claim. 

It is this form of collective denial 
that prompted the two professors to 
organize a course on genocide unique 
in North America, to be offered at 
Concordia in 1980/81. (There is a 
genocide course at Brandeis University 
but it focusses exclusively on the 
Jewish experience). 

The course will be divided into two 


—U.N. definition of genocide 


parts. The first will examine specific 
case studies in order to atrive at an 
understanding of the processes that 
lead to genocide and will also look at 
forms of society that seem conducive 
to it. 

The second part will examine a 


: number of theories that have been 


advanced to explain genocide. 
Among the questions the course will 


seek to answer are: How do you define 


genocide? Is the UN definition 
adequate? Is there only one kind of 
genocide? 

Students who come into the course 
expecting to find pat answers will be 
disappointed, observes Jonassohn. ” 
“The course is different from other 
courses because even the professors 
don’t have the answers. 

“We'll be exploring the field with the 
students.” 

One of the strengths of the course, 
stress Jonassohn and Chalk, is its 
interdisciplinary nature, since a 
phenomenon like genocide clearly does 
not fall neatly into the boundaries of 
one discipline. 

Students may register for History 
393/3AA (6 credits) or Sociology 
C490/2 and C491/4AA (3 credits 
each). Some background in history or 
sociology is desirable, but students 
with a genuine interest in studying the 
topic, but lacking background, will be 
considered for admission by the in- 
structors. 

For more information, call Frank 
Chalk (History) 879-4252 and Kurt 
Jonassohn (Sociology) 879-5940. 


Feminist ecologist 


d’Eaubonne 
to speak 


Concordia will play host to one of 
the founders of France's feminist 
ecology movement, when Fran¢oise 
d’Eaubonne comes to speak at the 
invitation of the university’s Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute March 21 at 4 p.m. 
in Room 435 of the Hall Building. 

A professor, journalist and active 
feminist in her native France since the 
1940s, Ms. d’Eaubonne will address the 
topic: “Féminisme/écologie: révolution 
ou mutation”. 

Last May the “Mouvement 
féminisme-écologie” which d’Eaubonne 
helped inaugurate, won an astonishing 
five per cent of the vote when it fielded 
candidates in the election of delegates 
to the European Parliament. 

In addition to pursuing various 
activities in the ecological movement, 
d’Eaubonne is known chiefly as a 
writer. Her book Le complexe de Diane 
is the first serious critical study of 
Simone de Beauvoir's work. 
D’Eaubonne also has a number of 
historical novels and biographical 
works. to her credit, several volumes of 
literary criticism (on Verlaine and 
Rimbaud, 1960), three collections of 
poetry (between 1942 and 1957) and 
political and feminist essays. These 
include: “Le féminisme, Histoire et 
actualité” (1973); “Le féminisme ou la 
mort” (1974), also the title of her latest 
book; and “Les femmes avant le 
patriarcat”. 

D’Eaubonne’s publications, num- 
bering over thirty to date, have been 


_ published in fifteen languages, in- 


cluding Chinese. BS 


Historian Brunet 
to lecture 


French-Canadian historian Michel 
Brunet will speak at Loyola Vanier 
Library Auditorium on March 19 at 7 
p.m. on The Historian and History: 
My Own Itinerary. = 

Professor Brunet, currently with the 
History Department of the Université 
de Montréal, is one of the most in- 
fluential historians of French Canada in 
the past 25 years. His interests deal 
specifically with the impact of the 
British conquest upon French-Canadian 
society and the development of that 
society to the present. 

Among Professor Brunet’s works are 
Canadians et Canadiens (1954) and La 
présence anglaise et les Canadiens 
(1958).LR 
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If you have friends coming in from out 
of town this summer, or are planning a 


conference or workshop, you might 


want to consider the bargain-basement 
rates at Concordia’s two residences. 
Housing Director David Chanter tells 
us that not only are there low nightly 
rates (even lower for students), but the 
Housing Office will also help you plan 
your conference, from city tours to 
cocktail parties. With rates as low as 
$6.50 per night (students) and $11 
(non-students), Langley and ‘Hingston 
Halls will be the best hotel bargains in 
town this summer . . . Montreal's 
newest literary magazine, Athanor, is 
on display in the Vanier Library. 
Athanor is edited by Montreal poet 
and Liberal Arts College student 
Kathleen C. Moore . . . Roger 
Woolger, an expert on the works of 


_ Carl Jung, will be Lonergan College's 


“Distinguished Visiting Fellow” for the 
1980-81 academic year . . . It won't 
make Helen Rochester's Dining Out 
column, but it may be convenient: 


“between March 17 and 20, the Sir 


George faculty club will be serving 
dinner between 5 and 6:30 p.m... . 
Wolfgang Bottenberg’s popular early 
instrument building-workshop will be 
offered between April 10 and 13. 
Conducted again by Harold and Aline 
Westover, the workshop has a limited 
registration of ten people. Participants 
will be able to build a viola da gamba, 
a vielle, a rebec, a Flemish harp, a 
psaltery or a hammered dulcimer. Call 
482-0320, ext. 747 for more info. . . 
Corcordia’s fifth annual creative arts 
festival is on next week. For more 
information on this year’s festival, 
which has been expanded to include 
events on both campuses, see the 
article in this issue or the back page 
... A number of grants have been 
awarded to Concordia faculty by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council; among them ~ 
Philosophy professor Christine Allen's 
$5,541 for a project entitled “Women’s 
Conceptual History” and E. Gibb’s 
(research director at the Centre d’étude 
du Québec) $23,478 to enable him to 
continue his work on the recon- 
struction of the debates of the 
legislative assembly of United Canada 
(1841-53). 
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Correspondence on proposed faculty union 


Correction 


A key word in Prof. Marsden'’s letter 
in The Thursday Report March 6 was 
incorrect. “Employee should have read 
“employer”; we are reprinting the 
paragraph. 

Under the Labour code each 
agreement is a contract in which all the 
qualities to be assured must be defined. 
Once secured by agreement they 
remain compelling for the life of the 
contract. The employer is under no 
compulsion to renew the terms on the 
next negotiation, and has the absolute 
right to withhold agreement in- 
definitely unless the union proceeds to 
conciliation, arbitration, or strike. All 
three are expensive propositions and 
do not then guarantee security. 


Opposes union 
To the Editor: 

There has been widespread publicity 
about the unruliness of a recent 
support staff meeting where staff 
decided not to form an affiliated 
union; there has been no publicity 
about the rational elements in their 
debate, for example, both sides trading 
facts and figures about percentages, 
salary formulas and and maternity 
leave. 

How is rationality faring in the 
corresponding full-time faculty debate? 
To hear CUFA tell it, not so well. 
Anti-union members have, not rational 

arguments, but “preconception(s)”. 
One CUFA spokesman goes so far as 
to dismiss the rationality of his op- 
ponents: “the words themselves were 
secondary ... (... the opposition) was 
not directly related to the arguments in 
black and white.” 

Could this train of thought explain 
why CUFA found it unnecessary to 
organize a forum in which faculty 
members and administrators from 
various certified faculty associations 
elsewhere could engage in open debate 
about the pros and cons of certification 
and thus educate the faculty at 
Concordia so that they could take an 
informed and responsible decision? 

Does it not seem reasonable that an 
‘informed awareness of opposing 
arguments should precede a binding 
vote which could suffice “to enforce 
the establishment of a bargaining 
unit’? 

Of course, some of these arguments 
are emerging from the correspondence 
on the proposed faculty union in The 
Thursday Report. 

However, even though both sides 
have put forth competing scenarios, 
there is still need for more detailed 
argument to decide the relative 
probability of these scenarios. 

Prof. Jack Lightstone starts along 
this road when he focuses on “the 


inner dynamic of union relations with 
management” which would tend to 
bring about the realization of the anti- 
union scenario quite independently of 
any “perceptions of individuals” on the 
faculty or administration sides. 

In closing, may I add one or two 
anti-union arguments myself? 

Concernig the legality of contract 
negotiations under-the present system, 
it may be remarked that any ad- 
ministration which would abrogate its 
negotiated settlement with the full-time 
faculty would be quite simply self- 
destructive. 

Concerning the fate of collegiality in 
a union setting, one may ask how long 
such collegiality would survive the 
introduction of professional 
negotiators. 

The inner dynamics which “en- 
courage the specification in great detail 
of the role of (faculty)”have already 
been aptly highlighted by Prof. 
Lightstone. Concerning the 
benevolence of the provincial 
government, one may ask how the 
certification of faculty at a strategically 
secondary anglophone institution 
would have the slightest impact on, the 
long-range plans of the Ministry of 
Education. 

Finally, concerning faculty unions 
and academic excellence, one may ask 
if the current extremely diluted 
meritocracy, with differential rewards 


_for those faculty who make an ex- 


ceptional contribution to the 
university, would long survive at 
Concordia in any contract that had to 
be sold to the union base. 

Ultimately, then, the choice is a 
political one which depends on one’s 
idea of the university. : 
David Karl Probst 
Department of Computer Science 


Open shop 


ended 
To the Editor: : 

So far discussions have been well 
conducted; some of us have stronger 
feelings. 

1880 saw “new unionism” move 
from the closed shop of craft guilds to 
embrace unskilled labourers, and on 
the union mind the antagonism bet- 
ween workers and owners was in- 
delibly imprinted. Those who created 
the wealth demanded a fairer share 
from those who owned the means to 
create wealth. The division into the 
“hourly” and the “salaried”, was 
essential to the existence of a union. It 
still is. 

For Concordia, where there is no 
profit, everyone is salaried, and the 
only wealth to be shared is that 
provided by the tax payer, the exercise 


of forming a union is now an 
anachronism that is little more than a 
destructive ritual performed by those 
who “believe”. ; 

Our university functions very well, 
better than many with unions, because 
there is not a “we”, and a “they”; but 
those promoting the union have - 
already decided where the knife shall 
perform its surgery. Solomon only 
threatened to cut the baby in two; the 
union wants to carry it out. 

If there is to be “we” it is the whole 
university. If there is to be “they” it is 
the public represented by the govern- 
ment and its Ministry of Education. 
The pie we share is shared by all the 
non-producers of wealth in our society 
and we compete with them, not with a 
Board of Governors. = 

If unionization is the only mean for 
our university to get its fair share of 

_the tax payers’ contribution, then 
everyone, including the Rector must 
belong. Deliberately to create 
dissension within the university, to 
destroy a relationship which is the 
envy of other institutions, cannot 
seriously be considered as a way to 
benefit the faculty. 

Quebec has perhaps the strongest 
unions in the world. It has the highest_ 
lost time per capita due to the strikes 
to prove it. The unions have been 
victorious many times in preventing 
the exploitation of the worker. Syporex 
no longer exploits anyone, it is closed, 
as is Lamco and...., we can all name a 
few. Thousands of stevedores, once 
exploited on Montreal harbour, have 
been freed; the unfinished Holiday Inn 
stands as a monument to the union’s 
liberation of hundreds of construction 
workers. Do we want the Hall Building 
to be an empty monument to union 
ideals? 

How many library workers are . 
there? How much trouble have they 
caused? Multiply it by the ratio of 
their numbers to the total faculty and 
visualize the chaos. 

“Believers” will always ignore 
Eric Hoffer, slashed tires, the fire 
hydrants opened and the traffic lights 
“fixed” by blue collar workers. If we 
join them how long will it be before a 
negotiator is parachuted in to make 
demands that he knows are unac- 
ceptable, to refuse to sign the contract 
offered, to wait a year and then to 
shout, “We have been without a 
contract for a year! Strike!” The 
pattern is repeated so often that unions 
may be applauded for their consistency 
(or condemmed for their lack of - 
originality), but do we want it repeated 
here? 

The unionism born 100 years ago 
falls somewhere between holy war and 
organized crime. Is it the best solution 
for today? Do we need paid union 
workers cutting into our salaries? Do 


we need the protracted negotiations 
that unions are obligatd to conduct? 
Do we need to live with fear of 
possible strikes? 

Having achieved, without a union, 
what others had to suffer strikes to 
realize, can we not set a pattern for the 
future, of reasonable people, all , 
working towards the betterment of the 
whole institution? After a century of 
conflicts the trend is to the open shop. 
We should follow the trend. 

Cedric Marsh 
Centre for Building Studies 


Comment on 
McEvenue letter 
To the Editor, 

I am pleased to note that Dr. S. 
McEvenue would agree with me that 
unionization is an evil. (The Thursday 
Report March 6th). On the other hand, 
I am perplexed by his announced 
intention to pursue that which is evil. 
His justification is that evil is 
sometimes necessary. I should have 
thought that what is always a moral 
necessity is the eschewing of all that is 
evil. 

However, I do not profess in- 
fallibility in matters of morality. 

Nevertheless, I would contend that 
evil could only be necessary when it is 
demonstrably so and Dr. McEvenue's 
arguments fall far short of demon- 
strative proof. He argues that the 
bureaucratization of the administration 
and the current insecurity. of em- 
ployment constitute sufficient ground 
for his conclusion. Does it-not behoove 
us to seek every possible moral means 
to attenuate these conditions before we 
have recourse to avowedly evil ones? 

In any event, I doubt that 
unionization is a rational reaction 
either to a bureaucratic administration 
or to the current insecurity. I refer the 
reader to Dr. Marsden’s letter in the 
same issue of this journal. 

Roger B. Angel 
Dept. of Philosophy 


Collegiality: the 
attractive alternative 


to certification 
To the Editor: 

Under the stresses generated by 
dependence upon government finan- 
cing, many universities may seem to 
have temporarily abandoned an old 
notion of individuality and in- 
dependence as members of a world- 
wide community of scholarship: 
fiercely independent in terms of their 
own organization, but deeply 
respectful of research and teaching 
ethics, and possessed of ideals in the 
pursuit of understanding which 
transcend politics, time, and place. 


ny 


Cheating may be far more prevalent at 
university than most people think. In a study 
conducted by the University of Michigan, nearly 
half of a group of 218 male students at an un- 
named midwestern college were willing to cheat 
on a test when given the opportunity. 
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Correspondence on proposed faculty union 


Universities have taught Kings and 
advised Presidents, provided premiers 
and governments, and have been 
sought as council by world powers. 

Frequently the nursery of profound 
changes and even revolutions, political 
and social, they also represent a 
powerful force for conservation, 
sheltering dissidents, and un- 
fashionable, unappreciated, or un- 
developed perceptions until their time 
has come. Universities have provided 
continuity in a world of change and 
reversals. They are a great deal more 
than ‘schools’ where ‘students’ are 
‘taught’ by ‘teachers’, however im- 
portant that function has been. 

Given this start I find it hard to 
accept the first premise of the 
unionists, that we are employees 
relating to employers in a para-public 
service of a provincial government in 
1980. My perception of the university 
system and my experience at Sir 
George and Concordia lead me to see a 
very different condition in which I am 
a member of a cooperative movement, 
with affiliations to my fellow 
geographers around the world, to 
universities in general, to students as a 
class. 

These external responsibilities allow 
me to join in the maintenance of an 
institution with world standards within 
my community, and to work with and 
for my Quebec and Quebeckers during 
a time of change, while maintaining a 
long view of history, and international 
standards for evaluating success. 

A true university should enjoy true 
collegiality, that is it should constitute 
a community of colleagues who by the 
exchange of ideas and group decisions 
implement and maintain the ideas of a 
university. 

They choose their leaders, e.g. 
chairmen, deans, etc., and those 
leaders are not administrators but 
rather academic executives, responsible 
for the implementation of a legislated 
programme representing the considered 
proposals of the group he represents. 

One may assume that different 
abilities are required in these roles 
from time to time and that the officers 
will be chosen with considered wisdom 
by a collegial process, whether from 
within or without the group. These 
persons respond to councils and 
committees within a structure deter- 
mined by a constitution, and although 
their initiatives should have some 
power, and their office some con- 
tinuity, there is nothing of a sort that 
transforms them into ‘employers’ in 
any normal sense of the word. One of 
the most interesting notions coming 
out of the Angers Commission is the 
idea of a parliamentary form of 
government for Quebec Universities. 

Concordia already has a ponderous 
but open system of councils and 


committees which allows interested 
persons within disciplines and broader 
disciplinary groups to manifest 
themselves, and make collective 
definitions of what they wish to 
happen, which may then be in- 
corporated into university policies via 
the Senate, or at the appropriate level. 
The rights of discussion include such 
things as work load, budgets, 
evaluation, research, curricula — in 
fact every aspect of university life. 

In my opinion this self-governing 
privilege has appeared to wither in the 
last five years at Concordia. I say 
wither to avoid any suggestion that it 
has been deliberately diminished by 
any party. Some structures like the 
Arts and Science Council do not 
facilitate clear expression of divisional 
interests as clearly as the old faculty 
councils. 

Also, largely through apathy on 
the part of students and faculty, many 
initiatives have passed to ‘ad- 
ministrators’. Furthermore, as an 
opinion, I believe we have somehow 
succeeded in appointing some 
executives who believe themselves 
mandated to exert. their own private 
standards and decisions, and they will 
do so, in all sincerity and with good 
intentions, unless limited by their 
constituents. They behave in fact very 
like the employers that the unionists 
appear to fear. 

CUFA is an association which 
formerly represented all those interests 
of faculty not dealt with by faculty 
councils with their disciplinary at- 
tachments, and the CUFA realm ex- 
tended far beyond mere salary 
negotiations to include ethics, academic 
freedoms arid responsibilities, and 
communication with other faculties 
(not universities), largely through 
FAPUQ, CAUT, and AAUCP. CUFA 
has also come to seem weak, largely 
because apathy among the membership 
has reduced the charisma of successive 
executives until the present CUFA, if 
we look at the new proposed con- 
stitution, apparently sees only a salary 
and ‘grievance’ function and wishes to 
be certified to achieve competence in 


' these matters. 


The very psychology of the language 
(‘grievance’) is defensive and accepting 
of an inferior role far removed from 
the grand sweep of an original function 


~seen as ‘Academic Freedom and 


tenure’. The CUFA executive has 
apparently accepted the employee ~ 
relationship to an employer, when they 
should rather be confidently and firmly 
assuring the rights and freedoms of 
faculty through direct intervention 
when, and only when they are not 
assured by normal process. 

A faculty association could intervene 
to the extent of ensuring behaviour 
modification, resignation, or 


replacement of any executives who 
might plainly be shown to damage, 
defeat, or distort the general will; and 
they could easily do so if possessed of 
the enormous moral authority given 
merely by a large and informed 
membership of scholars and teachers 
dealing with authorities they them- 
selves helped to select. 

A faculty association could and 
should have some similarity to a 
shadow cabinet or a loyal opposition, 
and keep their colleagues informed of 
alternatives and comparisons with 
developments within the university, 
and in university organizations outside 
our own. 

I cannot know, either way, about 
Loyola, but I suggest that Concordia 
and before that, Sir George, enjoyed 
real collegiality in which we all could 
and did contribute to the corporate 
destiny, for better or for worse. We 
have allowed this to lapse as a general 
practice and various officers of this 
university have found themselves 
compelled, many times, to maintain 
operations without the benefit of full 
communal involvemert. 

There are hard times ahead for 
Canadian universities where realistic 


observations suggest that there may be 
budget cuts of more than 20% in the 
next four years. It is an example of 
only one kind of the many serious 
‘crises faced by universities over 
thousands of years. It any group can 
find a solution, a university can. If any 
group can sway decisions by rational 
argument, a university can. 

Certification is a confession of 
private inadequacy, an admission of 
fear, a relinquishment of power, and a 
relapse to a defensive posture. Cer- 
tification is clearly. dedicated to a non- 
collegial life style, and at the same time 
is demonstrably non-effective in 
dealing with exactly the sort of crises 
that face all Canadian universities in 
the 1980's. 

It is time that we resumed full 
collegiality with vigour and in- 
telligence, that we reviewed our 
leadership with care as well as loyalty, 
while perhaps ensuring our powers of 
intervention and recall. To that end 
CUFA must be supported by an in- 
volved and informed membership, and 
they must provide a provincial, 
national, and world setting for our 
local activity. 

Michael Marsden 
Geography Department 


Fifth Annual Arts fest 
begins next week 


By Mark Gerson 
Concordia will pay tribute to the 
creative talents of its students at an 


expanded Festival for Creative Work in 


the Arts this year, to take place from 
March 18 to April 3. 

A week-long art exhibition and two 
evenings of presentations of award- _ 
winning entries are being added to the 

_ annual awards night this year. 

Twenty-one awards, each consisting 


of a cheque for $200 and a certificate, . - 


will be presented at the awards night, 
Tuesday, March 18 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Campus Centre. 


The awards will be given to graduate 
students whose work in poetry, prose — 


and playwriting is considered ex- 
¢eptional, and to outstanding un- 
dergraduate students for their work in 
film, music, photography, playwriting, 
poetry, prose, sound, television, 


_ theatre, visual arts and dance 


_ (choreography). A special graphic 2 
design award will also be given for a 
poster ana to be used for the 1981 

ival. - 

- Loyola Dean of students Seah Se 
Counihan will again emcee the _ 
evening, which will include per- 

-_formances by the Concordia Jazz 
Ensemble, clips of winning entries in — 


_ film, television and sound, and « a 


display of winning entries in visual arts 
and photography. A reception will 
follow. 

An hour-long program of winning 
and jury-selected films will be screened 
on March 19 at 8 p.m. in H-435 and 
on March 20 at 8-p.m. in the Douglass 
Burns Clarke Theatre, there will be an 
evening of music and literature, with 
readings of winning works in poetry 
and prose, and performances by the 
Concordia Jazz Ensemble. 

An exhibition of winning and jury- 
selected works in visual arts and 
photography will take place from 
‘March 20 to April 3 in the lobby of the | 

new Visual Arts Building, at Dor- _ 
chester and Bishop. Entries to the 
poster cobgennes wall also be 
displayed. — 

_ Several new ieee have been 

aided to the fifth annual festival. 


Graduate entries in literature have been 
- accepted for the first time, and the __ 
award in choreography reflects 


Concordia’s expanded dance cog 
Also added this year is the award for2 a. 


. poster design for the ioliowing. oes! iS 
festival. 


More than 370 eines were received 


- for the 1980 festival. They have been — 


judged by j juries in each category who” 
are experts in their fields. : 





a a ee 
ete sae ree ee 


Somehow the tuition fee at Concordia doesn't 
seem very much, when you compare it to the 
basic tuition fee at Yale University which will be 
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By Beverley Smith 

When is a Rembrandt not a Rem- 
brandt? 

Given the increasing tendancy on the 
part of the middle-class investor to 
sink his life’s savings into art, and 
given the rising incidence of art fraud, 
it is becoming the layman’s business to 
check that works of art are genuine. 

Warren Sanderson, a professor of art 
history in Concordia’s Faculty of Fine 

_Arts, has a lot of bittersweet stories to 
tell about investing in artworks. 

In addition to teaching courses in 
Renaissance art at Concordia, he’s 
served as a consultant to buyers and 
collectors of artworks in both North 
America and Europe. And he’s seen 
more than his fair share of forgeries. 

Speaking from personal experience, 
Sanderson recounts how his wife's’ 

uncle brought what he thought. were 
Rembrandts to the U.S., just before the 
Second World War. 

“They had been certified as 
genuine,” he says, “by a member of a 
prominent art faculty in the United 
States, who was also a recognized 
expert on Rembrandt.” 

But when the relative reached New 
York, he found, to his horror, “that 

_ they were hardly worth the canvas 
they were painted on.” 

Not only is this type of incident 
horrifying because of its financial 
ramifications, says Sanderson. It also 
happens to be “a lot more widespread 
than anyone in authority cares to 
admit, to the extent that, in the mid- 
70s, the Attorney-General of New 
York State put forth laws to control 
the sale of artwork and protect the 
consumer.” : 

So-called experts and major 
museums have not escaped the 
humiliation of being fooled. 

A classic case of forgery, says 
Sanderson, was that pulled off by a 
minor’ 20th-century Dutch painter by 
the name of Hans van Meegeren, 
whose sleight of hand came to light 
during the war trials following World 
War II. 

Van Meegeren, a “very traditional 
painter but with an expert knowledge 
of the past”, was accused of selling 
Dutch National treasures - the works 
of Dutch master Jan Vermeer - to the 

_ Germans, notably to Nazi field 
marshall Hermann Goering. 

What van Meegeren had sold 
Goering were, in fact, his own very 
excellent copies of that artist's work. 

“There were about forty known 
paintings by Vermeer,” says San- 
derson, “so...van Meegeren simply 
filled in the gaps in the logic of 
development.” 

He ended up with an acquittal, The 
jury believed his reason for per- 


€ 





Warren Sanderson, Concordia art history professor, with two examples 





of art forgeries. On the left, the most common type, the pastiche, where 
two examples of an artist's.work are merged into one composition. 


petrating the forgery: that of, 
“deliberately and knowingly depriving 
the Germans of financial resources” 
(the millions of Reichsmarks they paid 
for the paintings). 

To add insult to injury, in his own 
defence, he sat down and painted a 
“Vermeer” on the spot. 

“Tt sounds like a fairy tale, but it’s 
true,” says Sanderson. “Even a group 
of experts called in from all over 
Europe and North America had 
pronounced the Vermeers authentic.” 

The major way to tell whether a 
work of art is authentic or not, em- 
phasizes Sanderson, is through style. 

“This is the art histarian’s strong 
suit. 

“But it's possible for the artist to 
adopt another's sytle so completely 
that even experts can be fooled. That's 
why new techniques to detect forgeries 
have to be used.” 

In the case of van Meegeren, says 
Sanderson, his knowledge of technique 
was so great that only a careful 
physical analysis of his copies of 
Vermeer would have proven they 
weren't authentic. 

“This was not possible until 
recently,” Sanderson emphasizes, “until 
the precise techniques of nuclear 
physics were adopted (roughly 20 years 
ago)”. 

Stylistic examination usually reveals 
the most common types of forgeries 
such as pastiches of an artist's work, 
where the forger creates a new work 
using characteristics of the original. 

But for details that go beyond 
stylistic analysis - the quality of the 
paint or canvas, for example - 


radiographs are used: “taking careful 
measures of the spectographic qualities 
demonstrated by a work, using 
equipment more precise than the 
human eye”. 

This technique was introduced to 
North America by a Dutch professor 
with a Ph.D. in nuclear physics from 
the University of Utrecht (Holland), 
who's now director of the restoration 
laboratory at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

The work of art tobe examined is 
photographed under optimum lighting 
conditions - “using a raking light” - to 
show up details invisible to the human 
eye. 

In the case of one work in Mon- 
treal’s Museum of Fine Arts, which 
Sanderson spotted and immediately 
had sent for spectographic analysis, his 
suspicions were confirmed. It was the 
work of an Italian master. 

The work was painted on lovely 
wooden panels, says Sanderson, and 
bore the caption of “School of 
Mantegna” (Andrea Mantegna, an 
Italian Renaissance painter). 

“If that's by the group of Man- 
tegna,” Sanderson muttered aloud, “he 
had some very gifted students.” 


When photos of the work came back- 


from the lab, shadows of Mantegna’s 
signature were found on both panels. 

“It had ben cleaned in the 19th 
century,” explains Sanderson, “and 
with the cleaning, most of the im- 
mediately visible traces of the signature 
had disappeared. We now know it's an 
authentic work.” 

Verification of the authenticity of an 
artist's signature is often left to experts 


Exunert gives tips on art fraud prevention 


in palleography, but Sanderson claims 
he can “usually handle palleography 
from the Sth to 15th centuries”. 

Spectographic analysis is also used 
to examine the pigmentation of a 
work. 

The problem of determining how 
pigments have been put together is “the 
most thorny problem facing art 
historians,” Sanderson says. 

“So far,” states Sdnderson, “I’ve 
been extremely lucky in being able to 
spot forgeries.” 

But he also credits his skill to his 
early training as a bio-chemist, saying 
the application of the scientific method 
to art history has been extemely 
valuable. z 

“I still miss some things. The eyes 
deceive one,” he states. “Where there's 
doubt I would call on a lab to have the 
physical characteristics of a work 
examined. But it costs a small fortune,” 
Sanderson warns. 

Unless the piece you're dealing with 
has an extremely high market value, he 
says, (in which case it “should be 
checked in every possible way’) it 
probably isn’t worth it for the average 
layman to submit artwork for ex- 
tensive verification. 

As far as the authenticity of modern 
works is concerned, such as those by 
Picasso, a record of ownership from 
the time the work left the artist's atelier 
to the present would be the best thing 
to have in your possession, says 
Sanderson 


“Where the trail is broken, you must 
question,” he says: “Could something 
have been substituted in its place?” 

Probably the best advice to art 
buyers, Sanderson continues, would be 
to ask the gallery owner from whom 
you're buying the work to state on the 
bill of sale that if it isn’t authentic, you 
have the right to take it back. 

“At least, then, you can get a credit 
note,” Sanderson says. 

But even if you've been had, he 
says, “different people react in different 
ways. Even as a fraud, a work of art 
can be interesting.” 


T 


continued from page 2. 


as through its recent condemnations of 
Israel in the UN Security Council, it 
could “shake the delicate fabric of the 
Egyptian-Israeli peace and harm the 
pro-Western axis.” 

Whether the United States will 
realize this and learn a lesson from 
recent events in the Middle East we can 
only speculate about, says Tamarkin. 

“We will only know after the U.S. 
elections.” 







Hemoglobin research in the neonatology section of the Research Institute at 
Ste. Justine’s Hospital. This is the kind of research your donation will support 
when you contribute to the CUSA drive to raise $2,500 in conjunction with 
the Fourth annual Spring telethon to benefit the Montreal Children’s Hospital 

and Hépital Ste. Justine. ‘Contributions should be sent payable to “Telethon 


80” c/o CUSA—6931 Sherbrooke St. West (CH306), Centennial Building— 
Loyola Campus. 


Politics, economics and 
modern decay to be discussed 


Internationally-recognized scholars 
Prof. Fred Lawrence and Prof. Philip 
McShane will meet on March 18, at 
7:30 p.m. in the Drummond Science 
Auditorium on the Loyola campus to 
discuss Politics and Economics: The 
Roots of Modern Decay. 

Lawrence is a professor of 
Philosophy and Theology at Boston 
College, and is the recognized 
authority on this continent in the 
thought of German philosopher Hans 
Georg Gadamer. He is also director of 
the Lonergan Workshop in Boston. His 
recent research has focussed on ; 
political theory in the tradition of Leo 
Strauss. 

Philip McShane is the first 


Distinguished Visiting Fellow of 
Lonergan, for the year 1979-80. He is a 
philosopher in his own right, and is a 
renowned interpreter of the thought of 
Bernard Lonergan, a former student 
and professor at Loyola College. Dr. 
McShane’s work includes research into 
the foundations of mathematics, a 
critical study of the heuristics of 
evolution, an analysis of 
methodological difficulties in literary 
and musical criticism, and a study of 
the possibilities of modern philosophic 
adulthood. He is currently at work on 
Bernard Lonergan’s suggestions for a 
fundamental reorientation of economic 
theory and practice. 


Fine Arts students exhibit works 


The annual spring exhibition of 
works by Concordia Fine Arts 
graduate students gets underway in the 
Concordia galleries in a week's time. 

Works to be exhibited demonstrate a 
variety of themes and media. The 
drawings, paintings, photographs and 
mixed media works range from con- 
tent-oriented to formalist in approach. 

Most of the works to be featured in 
the exhibition are the product of Fine 
Arts students who have spent only a 
year in Montreal. Their work reveals 


not only their diverse backgrounds but 
also their differing reactions to the 
Montreal scene. 

The exhibition opens at the Con- 
cordia galleries at 7:30 p.m. Thursday, 
March 20, and runs through to 
Tuesday, April 8. It will be displayed 
in all three Concordia galleries, on the 
mezzanine level of the Hall Building, 
Sir George campus. 

The public is cordially invited to 
attend. Gallery hours are Monday 
through Friday, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and 
Saturday, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. BS 


Baroque chamber music to be performed 


- A special concert of Baroque 
chamber music, with compositions for 
voice, organ, guitar and two harp- 
sichords, will be held on March 17 at 
8:30 p.m. at the Loyola Chapel. 

The concert will: include music from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and will be 
performed by instructors and a student 
from Concordia’s Division of Per- 
forming Arts (Music section). 

Assistant professor Wolfgang 
Bottenberg and student Claude 
Lassonde offer The Canons of Bach's 


Goldberg Variations, arranged for 
harpsichord and guitar by Professor 
Bottenberg, a composer in his own 
right. Soprano and faculty member 
Valerie Kinslow performs seventeenth- 
century English and Italian music, 
.including a cantata by Italian composer 
Legrenzi. 

Christopher Jackson performs six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Italian 
compositions for organ, and Professors 
Bottenberg and Jackson will also give 
W.F. Bach’s Concerto for Two Harp- 
sichords.LR 


EVENTS 


continued from The Backpuge 


ANTHROPOLOGY LECTURE: Professor David 
Turner, of the University of Teronto’s Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, will speak on Team 
Totems: Misrepresenting the “multi” National 
Hockey League. Prof. Turner will apply the logic 
derived from the anthropological study of totems 
to the symbology of the NHL. At 10:30 a.m. in 
the Students Lounge, Room Y-320-8, 
Norris/YMCA building. 

BLACK & WHITE NIGHT: At the Campus 
Centre Pub, from 8 p.m., with “Starlite”. 


Classified 


FOR SALE: Kitchen table, 4 chairs, brown, 
$50,00; drop leaf table, mahogany, $110.00; 
winter coat, blue wool tweed, mink collar, 
$125.00. Call Pat at 879-4134 (day) or 487-4259 
(evening). 

SUBLET: Large 3 1/2, walking distance from 
Loyola, on 104 and 105 bus lines. Available 
immediately. Sublet ends in June. $185 monthly. 
Call Diane at 879-4010 days only. 

FOR RENT: Cottage in Western N.D.G. within 
walking distance of Loyola campus. Two 
bedrooms, 1 1/2 bathrooms, study, living and 
dining rooms. Semi-furnished; available from 
August 1, 1980 - July 31, 1981. Phone 879-4176 
or 486-4827. 

CAMP COUNSELLORS NEEDED: Camp staff 
required for a Ville Marie Social Services camp 
for adolescents. Candidates must be resourceful 
in activities as well as sensitive towards 
adolescents’ problems. Employment runs from - 
June 16 to August 31. Salary: $1500. for the 
season. Call John Bevilacqua at 989-1781. 
HOUSE FOR SALE: (By owner.) In Senneville, 2 
blocks to train and bus, brick, 8 rooms, 
fireplace, large lot, trees. $62,000. Call 486-8807 
or 482-0320, est. 391 and leave message. 
BABYSITTER AVAILABLE: Every day and 
weekends. Call 937-0314. 

FOR SALE: Used furniture. Sofa, table, chairs, 
TV (needs minor repairs). Call 487-1850 and ask 
for Daniella. 

SUBLET: Large 1 1/2 in Sutton Square Apart- 
ments, equipped, heated, laundry facilities, 
swimming pool, sauna. On 104, 105 bus lines. 
$165. From April 1 to August 31, with option to 
renew lease. 481-1086. 


Notices 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING OPEN HOUSE: 
It's that time of year again; the time when the 
Department of Electrical Engineering throws 
open its doors to the Concordia and Montreal 
communities (particularly to prospective students 
from High Schools, CEGEPs, etc.) and shows its 
stuff. An exciting afternoon on the 19th of March 
(2-5 p.m.) is planned for lab demonstrations and 
exhibits including: Computer Control of Ar- 
tificial Limb; Fabrication of Transistors, 
Communication Systems and Filters, Electronic 
games; Microwave Experiments; Light Control 
Techniques; Microprocessors, etc. In addition 
there will be a continuous film show in H-801. 
On March 26th an open house will be held on 
the Loyola campus. If you want to be sure not 
to get lost in the maze that is Hall Bulding, pick 
up one of the guided tours leaving the reception 
area on the main floor or call the Electrical 
Engineering office at 879-8000. 

PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT: Students 
wanted for a Perception-Hypnosis study. Either 
male or female. No psychology background 
preferred. Must be available either on Monday 
or Friday. Rate of pay: $3.50/hour. Contact: Dr. 
M. Shames at 482-0320 local 319, for ap- 
pointment. ¥ 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS STUDENT EM- 
PLOYMENT CENTRE: If you are a graduate or 
graduating this spring, and are still seeking 
permanent employment, drop by 2020 Mackay 
and check our Permanent Job Board. 
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Summer Job Search Group sessions are also 
offered by the SGW Student Employment 
Centre. 

The purpose of these small one-hour group 
sessions is to give students some perspective on 
the summer job market, and to assist them with 
the mechanics of job hunting. 

Anyone interested can sign up by seeing the 
Receptionist, at the Employment Centre, 2020 
Mackay. : 

LACOLLE CENTRE: The deadline for written 
requests for weekends at Lacolle in September 
and October, 1980, is April 25, 1980. 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTIONAL EF- 
FECTIVENESS: An on-campus workshop for 
faculty who wish to re-examine their teaching 
methods and to refer to their own experiences in 
clarifying teaching values, learning styles, 
concerns and ideas. To take place June 15-20, 
1980. For complete information, call 482-0320, 
est. 344 or 494. 

CANADA EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(LOYOLA): Permanent section — Openings with 
Canadian Pacific, Seagram & Sons Ltd., and the 
YMCA. Summer section — Openings in Pointe 
Claire, N.D.G., Ville St. Laurnet, Ile Bizard and 
Montreal West. Information Session — For 
Young Canada at Work projects, on March 19 at 
9 a.m. in the CEC offices, 6935 Sherbrooke 
West, 3rd floor. Visit this address for info on 
permanent and summer jobs too. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: Volunteers 
needed to skate with blind children at the Rink, 
Fridays from 8:45 to 10 a.m. until March 28. 
Please call Belmore House at 484-4095. 
INSTRUMENT BUILDING WORKSHOP: The 
fourth workshop for the construction of 
historical stringed instruments will be offered at 
Loyola from April 10 to April 13. Costs vary, 
according to instrument built. For complete 
information, call Wolfgang Bottenberg at 482- 
0320, ext. 747. 

CROSS-CULTURAL WEEKEND: An op- 
portunity to experience and explore the dynamics 
of cultural difference, March 21-23 at the Lacolle 
Centre. Cost is $15 (includes food and trans- 
portation). For registration and information, 

call or visit the Lacolle Office at 2492 West 
Broadway (482-0320, est. 494), or the Dean of 
Students Office at Loyola in AD-135 (ext. 341). 


_ Registration deadline is March 19. 


FLORIDA TRIP: 1 week for $175.; 2 weeks for 
$199.; 4 weeks for $285. Includes transportation 
and apartment-motel on the beach. Equipped 
with kitchens. Departure dates: April 26 and 30, 
May 3, 10 and 31, and June 14. Call Al at 482- 
9280, est. 25 or 337-6448. 

GESTALT WORKSHOP: Marty Fromm (Gestalt 
Institute of Miami) leads an introductory session 
for those interested in their own personal growth 
through Gestalt, at the Locolle Centre on April 
12. For information, call 482-0320, ext. 344 or 
494. 

THE ORGANIZATION GAME: Simulating an 


- organizational environment in which the par- 


ticipants actively assume organizational roles and 
responsibilities. To be held March 14 from 9:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. on the Loyola campus. 
Registration is limited and there is a fee of $3 for 
materials. For information, call 482-0320, ext. 
346. 

SCRABBLE PLAYERS CLUB: An open invitation 
to faculty, staff and students who enjoy an 
intellectual challenge and a sociable atmosphere. 
All levels of play. Join us on the 2nd and 4th 
Monday of each month in the Hingston Hall 
Cafeteria at 8 p.m. Call Les for more in- 
formation at 489-5925. 

WRITING TERM PAPERS: Individual help is 
available for organizing and writing papers. Also 
available: tutoring for English as a Second 
Language, offered by E.S.L. instructor Joanne 
Gormley. For information, call 482-0320, est. 
346. 


Editor: Michael Sotiron. Contributing to this 
issue were Mark Gerson, Maryse Perraud, Louise 
Ratelle, Beverley Smith, and David Allnutt. 


The Thursday Report is published weekly during 
the fall/winter session by the Public Relations 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blud. West, Montreal, Quebec, 
H3G 1M68. Circulation for this issue: 9,000 

- copies. 


Typesetting by SST Typesetting; printed at 
Richelieu Roto-Litho, St. Jean, Québec. 











EVENTS 


Thursday 13 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:15 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Video 
Femmes Series - Histoire des luttes féministes au 
Québec, 12 noon - 1:30 p.m. in H-419; Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Lenten Mass will be 
celebrated at 12 noon in the Meditation room of 
the Campus Ministry, H-333. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Film I Don't Know at 4 p.m. in H-507. Everyone 
welcome. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: Exhibit on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg., 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. Free film at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; Colombian dances by Asociacion Musical 
Latinoamericana at 5 p.m. on the mezzanine. 
Conference by Francisco Paparoni, ambassador 
of Venezuela to Canada, on Venezuela and its 
economy at 7 p.m. in H-920. SGW campus. 
PHYSICS DEPARTMENT: Colloquium - Prof. 
George Luste, University of Toronto, on Photons 
and Quarks at Fermilab at 2:45 p.m. in H-617. 
SGW campus. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: Seminar - 
Carolyn Latsen, Director, Child Life & School 
Services, Montreal Children’s Hospital on Child 
Life Specialist: An Emerging Career in Health 
Care Settings at 2:30 p.m. in H-613. For more 
information call 879-4535. SGW campus. 
PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT: Alan Gewirth, 
Edward Carson Waller Distinguished Service 
Professor of Philosophy on Human Rights at 
8:30 p.m. in H-420. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA GALLERIES: Fine Arts Un- 
dergraduate Annual Exhibition, until March 18, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 

ART EDUCATION RESEARCH CONFERENCE: 
Aesthetics and Culture - All day today and 
tomorrow. For more information call Prof. R. 
Staley at 879-4519. SGW campus. 

FILM: Le Temps de l‘avant, a film by Anne- 
Claire Poirier, with a debate to follow. At 8:15 
p.m. in H-110, SGW campus. Free. For in- 
formation, call 879-8521. 

C.I.R.L. SOCIAL: In the Campus Centre Pub, 
from 8 p.m. With “Friendly Giant”. Admission 
$1; Happy Hour prices all night. 


Friday 14 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Latin American Cinema - Queridos 
Companeros Pablo de la Barra, 1978) (English 
subt.) with Marcelo Romo, Hugo Medina and 
Andrea Bacsay at 7 p.m.; Rodin mis en vie 
(Alfred Brandler, 1976) and La Casa del Angel 
(Leopoldo Torre Nilsson, 1957) (English subt.) 
with Elsa Daniel, Lautaro Murua and G. Bat- 
taglia at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. SGW * 
campus. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Discussions with J. Krishnamurti (a video-tape 
series) at 8 p.m. in H-937. For more information 
call Mavis at 879-7219. SGW campus. 
COMMERCE & ADMINISTRATION FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in H-769. SGW 
campus. 

CONCORDIA-McGILL UKRANIAN BEER 
BASH: At 7 p.m. in the basement of McGill's 
Union Bldg, 3480 McTavish. Special attraction: 
Ukranian band - Veselka. Admission only $1.00. 
All welcome. 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Workshop on “Homosexuality: Myths and 
Messages - A dialogue for Everyone, 7-10 p.m. 
$5.00. Tickets can be purchased at 2085 Bishop, 
room 104 prior to the workshop or at the door 
Friday evening. For more information call 879- 
4191. SGW campus. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: Exhibit on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg., 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. Conference by Pierre 
Beaucage on Cuba and the reforms of the 70's at 
1:30 p.m. in H-620. Folk groups.on the mez- 
zanine at 6 p.m. Movies (see Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art). 

PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT: Seminar - Alan 
Gewirth, Edward Carson Waller Distinguished 


Service Professor of Philosophy on Is-Ought 
problem at 10 a.m. in AD-128, Loyola campus. 
ART EDUCATION RESEARCH CONFERENCE: 
Aesthetics and Culture - See Thursday 13. 
ROCK AND DISCO NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in 
the Campus Centre Pub, with “Starlite”. 

FILM: Revolution in Iran, with speaker Mrs. Z. 
D'Elia, a Ph.D. Candidate in Psychology from 
the United States International University in San 
Diego. From 7 to 9 p.m. in BR-206, Loyola 
campus. To be followed by a question period. Z 
LOYOLA CHINESE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: 
The LCCF is having a prayer meeting in Belmore 
House at 3 p.m. All welcome. 


Saturday 15 ‘ : 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Latin American cinema - El Chacal de 
Nahueltoro (Miguel Littin, 1969) (English subt.) 
with Nelson Villagra, Shenda Roman, Luis Melo 
and Ruben Sotoconil at 7 p.m.; La Ultima Cena 
(Tomas Gutierrez Alea, 1976) (English subt.) 
with Nelson Villagra, Silvano Rey and Luis 
Alberto Garcia at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 

APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Workshop on “Homosexuality: Myths and 
Messages - A Dialogue for Everyone”, 9:30 a.m. 
- 4 p.m., $5. Tickets can be purchased at 2085 
Bishop, room 104 prior to the workshop or at 
the door Friday evening. For more information 
call 879-4191. SGW campus. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: Movies (see Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art). Salsa dancing on the 7th 
floor, Hall Bldg., with live Group starting at 8 
p.m. SGW campus. 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE: Modes of 
Feminism Day - Day-long program in the Faculty 
Club, 7th floor, Hall Bldg. For more information 
call 879-8521 or 482-0320, est. 715. 
MUSIC/MOVEMENT: Kevin Austin, of Con- 
cordia’s Electronic Music Studio, presents “Only 
and Enough... an evening in the magic theatre”, 
a solo recital of sound and movement. The four 
works on the programme are Onde, Five 
Miniatures, Clocks Cannot Tell Our Time of 
Mind and Spheres, Chains, Corridors and 
Passage. The performance begins at 8:30 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, SGW campus, and 
admission is free. 

COMMERCE NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the 
Campus Centre Pub. Happy Hour prices all 
night. 


Sunday 16 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series - Towed in a Hole (Stan 
Laurel & Oliver Hardy, 1932) and Pack Up Your 
Troubles (George Marshall & Raymond Mc- 
Carey, 1931) with Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Latin American cinema - Terre en transe 
(Glauber Rocha, 1965) (English subt.) with Jardel 


* Filho, Paulo Autran and José Lewgoy at 5 p-m.; 


L’Evangile a Solentiname (Marilu Mallet, 1979) 
(Documentary) and Blood of the Condor (Jorges 
Sanjines, 1969) with Marcelino Yanahuaya and 
Benedicta Mendoza Huanca at 7 p.m.; Reed: 
Mexico Insurgente (Paul Leduc, 1971) (English 
subt.) with Claudio Obregon, Eduardo Lopez 
Rojas and Ernesto Gomez Cruz at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1.25 each. SGW campus. 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: Movies (see Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art). 

COFFEE HOUSE NIGHT: In RF-210, Loyola 
campus, at 8:30 p.m., with group folk dancing 
and international folk songs. Free. People in- 
terested in performing are asked to call 486-9735 
or 482-0320, est 614 and leave message for Judy. 
SUNDAY EUCHARIST: Masses at 11 a.m. and 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. Celebrant: Bob 
Nagy. 


Monday 17 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Céline et Julie vont en bateau (Jacques 
Rivette, 1974) (English subt.) with Juliet Berto, ~ 


‘Dominique Labourier, Bulle Ogier and Marie- 


France Pisier at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW 


campus. 
BOARD OF GRADUATE STUDIES: Meeting at 
2 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

GEOGRAPHY & URBAN STUDIES DEPART- 
MENTS: Prof. Hou Renzhi, Professor of 
Geography, Peking University and member of 
_the Peking Planning Commission on The Urban 
Geography of Peking at 4 p.m. in H-1070. SGW 
campus. a 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Dr. 
Ralph E. Green, senior advisor to the Executive 
Vice-President, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Ottawa, on The Social Aspect of 
Nuclear Energy at 6:15 p.m. in H-769. SGW 
campus. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY: Come for Irish coffee to 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore, from noon to 2 
p.m. All welcome. 

BAROQUE CONCERT: A concert of Baroque 
chamber music, with compositions for voice, 
organ, guitar and two harpsichords from the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries will begin at 8:30 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. Works will include 
The Canons of Bach's Goldberg Variations, 
arranged for harpsichord and guitar by Professor 
Wolgang Bottenberg, and W.F. Bach’s Concerto 
for Two Harpsichords, to be performed by 
Profs. Bottenberg and Christopher Jackson. Free. 


Tuesday 18 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Ballad of a Soldier (Grigori Chukhrai,. 
1960) (English subt.) with Vladimir Ivashov, 
Shanna Prokhorenko and Antonina Miximova at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA CUSO CLUB: Information 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. RV Doug Miller will lead a 
discussion on the educational approach ° 
developed by Paulo Freire for adult literacy in 
developing nations. At 4824 Céte-des-Neiges 
For more information call 879-4193. 
MARKETING LECTURE: Charles Holt, 
President, Sales and marketing Executives In- 
ternational, on The Advantages Offered by 
Careers in Marketing and Selling and How to 
Make Those Careers Successful” at 2:30 p.m. in 
H-435. SGW campus. 

FESTIVAL FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE 
ARTS: Announcement and presentation of 
awards at 7:30 p.m. in the Campus Centre, 
Loyola campus. 

LONERGAN LECTURE SERIES: Dr. Fred 
Lawrence and Dr. Philip McShane will meet in a 
dialogue entitled Politics and Economics: The 
Roots of Modern Decay at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Drummond Science Auditorium. For in- 
formation, call Cathy Hughes, 482-0320, est. 697 
or 698. , > 

FILM: Something Beautiful for God, a film about 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, by Malcolm 
Muggeridge. From noon to 2 p.m. in the Vanier 
Auditorium, Loyola campus. Free. Discussion to 
follow. 


Wednesday 19 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: F. Polisario, un peuple en armes (Med 
Hondo, 1978) (French) (documentary) at.8:30 
p.m. in H-110; $1.25. SGW campus. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Open house 
today. See Notices. 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENT: Seminar - Dr. 
Richard Bolton, Project Manager of Verennes 
Tokamak, Institut de Recherches de I'Hydro- 
Quebec, Verennes, Quebec on The Verennes 
Tokamak Project (Fusion Research) at 3:30 p.m. 
in H-762. SGW campus. 

FESTIVAL FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE 
ARTS: Show of winning films and jury selec- 
tions at 8 p.m. in H-435. SGW campus. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m., Adalen 31 
(Bo Wideberg, 1969). At 9 p.m., Cries and 
Whispers (Ingmar Bergman, 1973). Each film is 
$1.25, in F.C. Smith Auditorium. 

MUSIC: German music for voice from the 16th 
to 19th centuries is featured at 8:30 p.m. in 
Loyola Chapel. Soprano Susan Sawatsky, ~ 
mezzo-soprano Elizabeth Bolton, tenor Edmund 
Brownless and baritone Jean-Pierre Couturier 
will perform in duets, trios and quartets, ac- 
companied by organist Christopher Jackson and 
pianist Paul Keenan. There will be several a 





capella selections as well. Free. For information, 
call 482-0320, ext. 614. 

HISTORY LECTURE: Michel Brunet, an 
historian with the Department of History, 
Université de Montréal, speaks on The Historian 
and History: My Own Itinerary at 7 p.m. in the 
Vanier Auditorium, Loyola campus. For in- 
formation, call 482-0320. ext. 465 or 879-5893. 
ROCK 'N ROLL PUB NIGHT: From 9 p.m. in 
the Campus Centre Pub, with Dennis Mc- 
Namara. 

JAZZ CONCERT: From 8 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre's Main Lounge, with the Loyola Jazz 
Ensemble. Free. 


Thursday 20 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Soleil O (Med Hondo, 1970) (French) with 
Robert Liensol, Theo Legitimus and Ambroise 
M. Bice at 7 p.m.; Gentleman's Agreement (Elia 
Kazan, 1974) with Gregory Peck, Dorothy 
McGuire and John Garfield and 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.25 each. SGW campus. 

DOCTORAL THESIS EXAMINATION: Ms. Eva 
Maria Kazdan, student in Chemistry, on An 
Extended Mass Spectral Study of N-Substituted 
2-Pyrimidinones and 2-Pyrimidinthiones at 3 
p.m. in H-613. SGW campus. 

LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 
Meeting at 4 p.m. in H-507. Everyone welcome. 
FESTIVAL FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE 
ARTS: Presentation by winners in Music, and 
the Concordia Jazz Ensemble; readings from 
winning entries in poetry and prose at 8 p.m. in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg. SGW i 
campus. : 

LITURGY OF RECONCILIATION: The 
Penitential Rite. In the Loyola Chapel at 7:30 
p.m. 

RECREATION & LEISURE STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Elections are being held today 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the Campus Centre, 
Loyola campus. ‘ 

DISGO NIGHT: From 8 p.m. in the Campus 
Centre Pub, with “Friendly Giant’. 


Friday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (Elia Kazan, ° 
1945) with Dorothy McGuire, Joan Blondell, 
James Dunna and Lloyd Nolan at 7 p.m.; Nous 
aurons toute la mort pour dormir (Med Hondo, 
1976) (French) at 9:15 p.m. in H-110; $1.25 each. 
SGW campus. 


- LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF CONCORDIA: 


Wine and cheese party - 8 p.m.-midnight - in H- 
651. SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Discussions with J. Krishnamurti (a video-tape 
series) at 8 p.m. in H-937. For more information 
call Mavis at 879-7219. SGW campus. 
FESTIVAL FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE 
ARTS: Display of winning entries and jury 
selections in visual arts and photography in the 
lobby of the Visual Arts Building, 1395 Dor- 
chester Blvd. W. SGW campus. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL BENEFIT 
CONCERT: Pianist Frangois Langlais, winner of 
the first prize at the Concours Musique Canada 
(18 years and under), will perform works by 
Scarlatti, Chopin, Ravel, Prokofiev, Beethoven 
and Canadian composer Gellman in a benefit 
concert for Amnesty International. The concert 
begins at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 
Tickets are $2, $1 for students and senior 
citizens, available at the door only. 


See Events page 7. 





The deadline for submissions to 
The Thursday Report is Monday 
noon before Thursday publication. 
Submissions should be sent to - 
Louise Ratelle at Loyola (AD-105, 
482-0320, ext. 689) or to Maryse 
Perraud at Sir George (BC-213, 
879-8497). : 





